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“Geon”’ 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED 


® e * ‘s ® 
isa fitting choice 
The attractive contemporary ‘ Lionide”’ leather- 
cloth —used for both chair upholstery and wall 
panelling in this Dolcis Shoe Shop at Worthing— 
is made with Geon Pvc... a fitting choice because 
of its extreme durability and permanently smart 
finish. 

Leathercloth made with Geon pvc will long with- 
stand the hardest wear, and needs only an occa- 
sional wipe with a damp cloth to keep it spotless. 

** Lionide”’ PVC Leathercloth 
made by Jas. Williamson & Son Ltd. 

Geon pvc materials are polyvinyl] chloride plastics. Please 


write for descriptive Booklet No. 9 free on request. 


Sales & Technical Service : 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: PICCADILLY: LONDON - WI TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 8867 (47 lines) 


is a Reg'd. Trade Mark. 
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Design 


First things first 


WHICH IS THE MORE IMPORTANT — the product or its presentation ? 
Or, in the context of the first article of this issue, what importance 
should a company attach to details such as factory colour schemes, 
office furnishings or the livery of its transport and publicity ? 

At first glance these are pretty simple questions to answer: the 
product is all important, the rest are ‘also rans’, and the heavier the 
industry the clearer the answer. To ask an electrical engineer to 
think first of the colour of his door and second of the machine on his 
drawing board would be to rate a well printed menu above a well 
cooked meal. The cart and the horse must be put in the right order. 

For this reason we welcome the report on ‘appearance design’ in 
the Associated Electrical Industries Group of Companies. In this 
case, first things have been put first and progress has been made in 
establishing a design policy for the products of the Group. The other 
aspects of design in industry are likely to be taken care of in due 
order, as is already happening in one member company. 

In other industries there may be other priorities. An old established 
company making, for instance, stationers’ sundries, many of which 
may have been successfully on the market for 50 years or more, may 
well consider some radical re-thinking of its manufacturing and 
marketing policy to be necessary. Where does such a company start ? 
Its catalogues and show cards have probably grown up over the 
years each with a different handwriting according to the tastes of the 
time or the whims of the printers. If such a company wants to make a 
fresh impact on its customers, does it set about redesigning its 
perfectly functional, though perhaps old-fashioned, nibs and clips 
and paper knives, or would a shorter cut be to give a vigorous house 
style to all its show cards, tickets, display stands and leaflets, thereby 
putting presentation and promotion ahead of the product and 
thereby, no doubt, quickly spotlighting those products that them- 
selves need redesigning? There have been many examples of a 
display designer showing up the poverty of product design with, in 
some cases, useful results. 

In applying design policies in industry there can be no rules of 
thumb. What ranks first for one company may rank second for another, 
but to be fully effective a design policy must eventually be reflected 
in all the activities of a business. 


It 








Foreword by Viscount Chandos, Chairman AEI 


Taste cannot be imposed. The most beautiful villages of England have 

not been planned, but our forefathers had enough taste of their own not 
to spoil them with incongruous or ugly buildings. 

To get good industrial design means a conscious and constant education 
of taste, not only in the designer and the engineer but also in the people 


who are to use the machines or the apparatus. We hope to make progress, 





and rapid progress, in these matters, but there can never be an end to effort 
in this direction. It would be comforting to think that this generation left 
behind it as few eyesores as possible. 

I recommend those who are interested in the subject firstly, to drive 


down the Great West Road, and secondly, to read Mr Reilly’s article. 





Progress Report 





the Associated Electrical Industries Group of Companies. I then 
noted that a directive from the A EI chairman of January 1949 had 
raised the issue of appearance design to something approaching a 
major issue of Group policy, that the terms of this directive were 
int he A FE / £ om pa nies being observed and that the importance of good looks as a selling 

factor in electrical engineering products was being increasingly 
accepted by engineers and designers whose main concern must 
always be with functional efficiency. 

The chairman’s directive had laid down a procedure whereby no 
article in a prescribed range (at first mainly light engineering and 
medical equipment and domestic appliances) should go into pro- 
duction without the approval of one or other of the consultant 
designers retained by the member companies, and that a sub- 
committee of the main A EI Engineering Committee should be 
Wa responsible for the observance of this procedure and generally for 
all appearance design activities. 

At the invitation of the present chairman of the A E I Appearance 
Design sub-committee, I have recently completed a second tour of 
the main plants of the Group at Manchester, Rugby and Peter- 
borough in order to report on the progress that has been made 
in establishing a design policy throughout so large and widely 


Appearance Desi gn 


THREE YEARS AGO I reported in these pages* on the design policy of 





Ov the UOlls next spring. 


Paul Reilly 








* May 1952, pages 3-11. 
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dispersed an organisation as the A E I Companies. 

A second tour was bound to raise questions that did not occur 
on the first visit. Things that then appeared most promising pointers 
have now become standard practice and are thus perhaps less 
noticeable. Whereas three years ago a neat cubicle with a clean, 
well ordered face may have been the exception to the rule in control 
gear housing, today it is the normal production. The tentative steps 
towards standard alphabets that seemed so encouraging in 1952 are 
now taken as a matter of course. And rationalisation of many details 
such as dials, handles, knobs, rating plates, push buttons and 
colouring has been generally appreciated in the senior companies 
of the group. 

In heavy industry speed of progress must always be governed by 
the facts of life. The bigger the organisation the easier it is to say 
“they” should do this or that, but the more difficult it is to identify 
“them” and the harder it is to go into reverse on practices that have 
crept in almost unnoticed over the years. Furthermore the pace of 
production itself dictates patience. In several instances designs for 
heavy gear that I may have seen on the drawing board three years 
ago are only today starting their journey down the giant aisles at 
Trafford Park or Rugby. 

Even so, as the illustrations show, progress has been remarkable 
at both Metropolitan-Vickers and B T-H. Both companies have 
effectively used their consultants to improve the appearance of much 
electrical equipment, especially in the design and placing of many 
details. Although the companies are in the same group, they are in 
many respects independent and even competitive, with the result 
that different solutions may be reached for similar problems; for 
instance, the designs for control gear cubicles, though in both cases 
achieving a flush surfaced compactness by adopting folded sheet 
steel construction, differ in details such as hinges and handles. 

In both works the advantages of considering appearance from the 
outset and of calling in industrial designers at the earliest stage are 
well understood, though in practice such early consultations are not 
always feasible. There is little doubt, however, after seeing something 
of the internal education programmes, that the immediate problems 
of detailed appearance are being seriously tackled. 

The A EI chairman’s paraphrase of the famous dictum on justice 
— that engineering products should not only be efficient but should 
manifestly look efficient - is being observed as frequently as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

But design policy does not stop at the product. It extends, in a 
perfect world, right through all activities of a°company, from the 
architecture of head office and factory, to the interior colour schemes 
and furnishings and, through the design of publicity and the livery 
of a company’s transport, out into the market place and on to the 
road. Writing of one aspect only of this wider picture, Lord Chandos, 
the chairman of A E I, recently maintained in “The Sunday Times’, 
that “the mentality which paints a wall dark chocolate colour because 
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B T-H 








A projected design by Jack Howe for a 

B T-H vertical fluorescent street lighting 
column intended for narrow urban streets 
rather than main traffic routes 











































Two stages in the development of the B T-H 
controller for electric trains. LEFT, one 

of the first in which the controller was 
designed so that the driver could sit down 
in comfort. BELOW, a new design, not yet 
in full production, in which the ‘dead- 
man’ s-handle’ rotates about a horizontal 
axis instead of the traditional vertical 
arrangement. The top casting is ribbed 

to minimise imperfections and to add 
textural contrast. CONSULTANT DESIGNER 
John Barnes of Allen-Bowden Ltd. 














New B T-H soot blower panel in a standard 
cubicle. The concentration of the controls in 
a single frame gives greater unity than the 
previous arrangement. 








Two of the three stages in the development 
of standard B T-H control cubicles, showing 
the advance towards flush surfaces, sim- 
plicity and compactness which is achieved 
by the folded sheet construction shown 
diagrammatically below. The intermediate 
stage, not illustrated here, relied on angle 
iron construction and still suffered from too 
many projections. The building of cubicles 
from standard sections on a modular system 
allows maximum flexibility in assembling 
for different requirements. 
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it won’t show the dirt must be banished from industry”. Yet, from a 
brief inspection of some of the group’s factories, A E I expenditure 
on chocolate and cream and dark green paint must still be consider- 
able, which only underlines the immense job of internal persuasion 
that is needed to put over a new idea in a very large organisation. 

By contrast, it seemed that new brooms are at work in the Hotpoint 
Electric Appliance Company’s factory at Peterborough. Here as else- 
where the present inherits the past in the form of oldish buildings 
and awkward layouts, but the works manager is carrying through a 
refreshing colour scheme of whites in place of cream, pale greys in 
place of drab browns and sky blue for the top girders “to lift the 
roof off”. 

It is to be expected perhaps that a company manufacturing con- . 
sumer goods will more quickly seize on the wider aspects of a design petra eee _ 
policy, but at Hotpoint these activities have recently been given standard design and alphabet in sizes from 
formal authority by a new directive from the Hotpoint managing ne ee ae a as 
director. This refers to the original A EI directive of 1949, but CONSULTANT DESIGNER Jack Howe, 
extends its scope. “In the Hotpoint Group”, it says, “there has APPEARANCE DESIGN ENGINEER R. M. Kay. 
developed . . . a wider sense of the importance of appearance, not 
only in products but also in publicity, stationery, vehicle painting 
and the internal and external appearance of factory and office build- 
ings.” So a new Appearance Design Committee has been formed, 
this time including the works manager and the publicity manager as = 
well as the chief engineer designer, “to encourage unification of de- 
sign policy where common features of design may be carried through 
several stages between product and customer, and to consider the 
general impact on the public of the appearance of everything con- 
nected with Hotpoint’’. This new directive, though at present affecting 
only one member company, is a great advance on the original one. 

The most striking design development in the last three years at 
both Metropolitan-Vickers and B T-H has been the drive for internal 
education of draughtsmen and apprentices. The argument for educa- 
tion is the same in both places, namely that the engineer designer and 
his draughtsmen should understand the basic principles of design 
and thereby collaborate more effectively with industrial designers 
whether on the staff or outside consultants. They should in time be 
able to tackle the aesthetic problems involved in the choice of details 
for routine productions. 

The educational methods adopted differ to some extent, since at 
B T-H emphasis is laid on the training of drawing office apprentices, 
while at Metropolitan-Vickers the net is cast wider to catch senior 
draughtsmen and engineers as well. At both works importance is 
attached not only to lectures and exhibitions but to the exercise of 
personal judgments. At Metropolitan-Vickers small display stands 
are erected in the drawing offices to illustrate good and bad solutions 
of various problems and the draughtsmen are encouraged to add 
examples of their own choosing. ‘ 

At B T-H the apprentices, working in groups of six, compile 


ME I ROPOLITAN-NICKERS 


continued on page 20 











Metropolitan- 
Vickers 


RIGHT The changes that have taken place 
over 20 years in the design of switch gear 
for distribution sub-stations is illustrated 
by these four examples: above, 1932, below 
1952. That the improvement is not confined 
to exteriors is shown by the corresponding 
circuit breakers on their trucks. 


LEFT Careful shaping of standard handles, 
coupled with variety reduction, is an im- 
portant feature of the Metropolitan-Vickers 
design policy. The original wooden model, 
top, left, was modified to allow for a padlock 
and subsequently modified again to provide 
more space for fingers behind the handle 

and protection from the padlock hasp 
(bottom left). Bottom right, the same handle 
without padlock. 
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A signal control desk installed at Potters 
Bar, carefully planned for the operator’s 
convenience. This was ‘tailormade’ to the 
customer’s requirements, hence perhaps 
the solid construction of welded steel with 
filled corners. The controls are set in 
laminated plastics panels. 


Metropolitan-Vickers instrument dials 
have been redesigned to increase legibility; 
well proportioned numerals, clean scales, 
absence of boundary lines, simplified 
pointers and optional grey bezels are 
features of the new designs. 
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Hotpoint 















RIGHT The ‘Coldrator’ shop display case, 
a neat solution of a difficult problem; 
exterior finish white synthetic enamel 

on hardwood faced ‘Weyroc’ , interior 

18 swg aluminium skin. Ends, drip tray, 
coil baffle finished white stove enamel. 












LEFT, ABOVE The old Hotpoint vacuum 
cleaner, RIGHT the new model. Note the 
tidier and more complete housing on the 
new model now finished in pale grey and 
maroon in place of aluminium, and also 
the use of the new standardised name- 
plate lettering. 
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RIGHT The ‘Coldrator’ home freezer and 
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refrigerator, with recent modifications, 
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such as a well detailed, temperature con- 
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trolled, butter compartment inside the 

door and a new moulded door to the freezer, 
far right. The freezer control knob is 
admirably moulded for proper finger grip. 
The ribbing on the top panel and on the 
door handle was designed to contrast with 
the smooth surfaces and is claimed not 

to be ‘styling’. 
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ABOVE, TOP The ‘Hotpoint’ washing 
machine Model CH |P, with controls 
recently redesigned by the Hotpoint 
consultant, John Barnes of Allen-Bowden 
Ltd. The shape of the heater control, 
ABOVE, arose from the need to incorporate 
a pilot lamp and space for lettering 
outside the disc. 


RIGHT Hotpoint transport livery before 
and after redesign. Exit gremlins, 
chequerboard borders and sloping script; 
but enter another script with a strong 
transatlantic flavour - a matter, no doubt, 
of company affiliations. The new livery 

is more modest and controlled but loses 

no impact thereby. 
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A new Hotpoint table ironer with an extruded aluminium shoe. This solid, well constructed 
product is a good example of the Hotpoint approach to domestic engineering design. 


Some of the distinguished catalogues and leaflets to advertise ‘Coldrator’ products. 

























































Newton Victor 











A high standard of functional design and 
finish is reached in the Newton Victor 
‘Monarch’ Medical X-ray Diagnostic 
Tilting Table. It provides for examinations 
in all positions, from normal vertical 
through prone to reverse vertical. 





Ediswan 











An Ediswan glass panelled louvred 
fluorescent diffusing fitting - a straight- 
forward solution of a difficult problem. 
DESIGN CONSULTANTS Allen-Bowden Ltd. 


scrapbooks in which they comment on all manner of designs that 
interest them, though most illustrations are naturally drawn from 
their own professional field. Their outspoken observations, even on 
the products of their own organisation, show a healthy contempt for 
outworn conventions and some grasp of the economies of form and 
production that make for good industrial design. At the end of their 
course on appearance design, which takes up approximately one 
third of the last three month stage of their five year apprenticeship, 
the students are set a realistic problem to solve, such as the design 
of a hand microphone or a fluorescent lamp ballast, employing actual 
components but disposed and housed as they think best. 

At Metropolitan-Vickers such practical exercises are supplemented 
by more theoretical ones, as part of a special course on experimental 
aesthetics; selected engineers and draughtsmen manipulate simple 
materials like wood, plaster and ‘Plasticine’ as an aid to the apprecia- 
tion of solid forms, hollow forms, surfaces and spaces suchas may be 
encountered in engineering. 

At both Rugby and Manchester the educational courses include a 
study of letter forms and layout and both schemes are supported by 
specially written and illustrated handbooks and by small changing 
exhibitions. In addition to the internal training, Metropolitan- 
Vickers is collaborating with the School of Design of the Manchester 
Regional College of Art on a special syllabus of lectures, exercises 
and projects to extend over 26 weeks, classes being held on one 
afternoon and one evening each week. 

It is early yet to assess the influence of these programmes, but at 
‘both centres the staff who have organised the courses are well 
satisfied with the interest shown by the students. It may be that the 
training at Trafford Park, being more advanced and more ambitious, 
will produce the earlier results, but by the B T-H method every 
draughtsman will in time have been exposed to some indoctrination 
on appearance design, since the course is obligatory for all drawing 
office apprentices. 

The appearance design training programmes in both companies 
have the active support of the chief electrical engineers and of their 
senior staff. The impact may naturally be felt first in the control 
gear departments, where improvements of detail can be more quickly 
introduced, but at both works the departments responsible for the 
heavy weights of electrical engineering, such as turbo-generators, 
transformers and locomotives, are already keenly interested in the 
visual aspects of design and are seeking advice on the appearance 
of their machines, though for obvious reasons results in these fields 
will take longer to mature. 

Things have indeed moved a long way since the day when a newly 
appointed consultant designer said to his chief: “I suppose the 
problem is to get the products of different departments looking as if 
they came from -the same company”, and got the reply: “No, the 
first problem is to get the products of one department looking as if 
they came from the same department”. 
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Training at Metropolitan-Vickers and B T-H 














ABOVE One of the small display 
stands carrying illustrations of 
various product design solutions 
and other reference material which 
are placed in the Metropolitan- 
Vickers drawing offices. 


RIGHT One of the exercises in spatial 
relationships from the M-V course 
in experimental aesthetics. 


RIGHT An adaptable display fitting 
used in the B T-H apprentices’ 
drawing office to illustrate different 
design points in electrical 
engineering products. 


BELOW A wooden model of a hand 
microphone set, designed by one 

of the apprentices taking the 

B T-H course in 1954. 
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A memorial exhibition 

of Kauffer’s work 

is on show at the 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
until November 27. 
Weekdays 10 am-6 pm. 
Sundays 2.30-6 pm. 





WINTER SALES 
ore best. reached by 
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WITH A PAINTER’S HEART and a designer’s mind E. McKnight Kauffer 
did more than any other person for graphic design in this country. 
For this, commerce and industry, the design profession and the public 
at large will always be in his debt. 

Kauffer died in the U SA last year where he had lived since 1941. 
Although an American by birth the bulk of his work between the two 
wars was carried out in this country where he had a profound influence 
on graphic design. He was fascinated by paintings and by the way new 
tendencies in the fine arts could be applied to poster design and ad- 
vertising. His best known work is for London Transport and Shell- 
Mex, but he also illustrated many books and designed ballet décors 
which are as alive today as they were when created 20 years ago. 

He produced many designs for textiles and rugs which anticipate 
present day trends and show how he was able to apply his talent for 
graphic art equally successfully to other spheres of design. The exhi- 


‘bition at the Victoria and Albert Museum is sponsored by the Society 


of Industrial Artists with the support of the Royal Society of Arts and 
many former clients and friends. F. H. K. HENRION 





“LEFT Kauffer’s posters for London Transport cover the whole period between the first and 


second World Wars and reflect vividly the development of the poster during that time. 
They also show the influence of various movements in painting, ranging from cubism to 
futurism and surrealism. 


Leaflet for the Orient Line. Catalogue for Shell. 
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\AUFFER 








‘The Early Bird’ commissioned for the ‘Daily Herald’ in 1920 is more compelling and 

satisfying than almost any poster we see today. The two posters above and the magazine 
advertisement below show how Kauffer’s 
design activities in the U S A from 1941 to 

A rug designed by Kauffer from the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum. his death in 1954 are a lively and logical 

The scope of his work in other fields than that of the graphic arts is an inspiration to development of his previous work. 

those who believe that designers need not be pigeon-holed into any particular medium. 
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The basic forms of three dimensional design — 
the sphere, cone and cylinder. 


This ceiling light fitting is one of the latest products by Rotaflex Ltd. 





Plastic lighting fittings 


Tom Gregson 


THERE ARE THREE CRITERIA by which a light fitting may be judged. It 
should be an effective source of light, it should look well, lit or unlit, 
and it should, among other things, be safe, durable and easily cleaned. 

Examination of many of the fittings on the market shows how difficult 
it is to satisfy all these conditions at once. At one extreme, there is the 
work of the technologist, untrammelled by the arts. Efficient and 
practical, it gives an excellent distribution of light and in every way 
bears out the engineer’s claim to be able to “‘do for a penny what any 
fool can do for twopence”’. But it is also mis-shapen and ugly, and an 
offence to the eye it was designed to serve. 

At the other extreme, there is the work of the artist-designer, owing 
nothing to science and little to common sense. Elegant, stimulating and 
worthy of any number of fashionable adjectives, it is in appearance an 
asset to any room. But as a source of light it is feeble, distributing its 
light where it is of least service and giving a poor return for the elec- 
tricity it consumes. This fitting may please the eye, but in the long run 
it may also damage it. 

The range of fittings manufactured by Rotaflex (G B) Ltd should be 
in no danger of falling into either of these two categories. Made from 
a special cellulose acetate extruded in the form of a continuous tube 
or thread, these shades are formed by spinning the threads on a special 
former, adjacent threads being then bonded. The material is trans- 
parent, giving good light transmission, or it may be given any required 
degree of opacity. It can be obtained in a wide range of colours, any 
of which may be combined in one fitting. With a material of these pro- 
perties, there is no particular difficulty in designing a fitting to give 
any required light-distribution. Moreover, the shades are light, durable 
and easily cleaned with soap and water. They do not readily catch fire, 
nor can they be a source of electric shocks. And lastly, they are not 
expensive. With all these virtues, it is not surprising that these fit- 
tings have been approved by the Ministry of Education for use in 
schools. 

The method of manufacture makes the cost of prototypes com- 
paratively small before preparing for a production run, and the wide 
choice of colour and form at the designer’s disposal gives him every 
inducement to experiment. The variety of designs produced by Bernard 
Stern during the last two years shows that as the designer he has 
taken full advantage of the opportunity. 
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Three light fittings showing how design 
improved between Fune 1953 and Fune 1955. 
The earliest example, left, looks podgy and 
cumbersome when compared with its 
successors, centre and right, designed by 
Bernard Stern. The latest of these, right, 
is not only better in shape than the earlier 
models; the black and unsightly plug has 
been fitted into the body of the lamp, and a 
graceless feature thus becomes decorative. 


The variety of colours in which these light 

fittings are available is strikingly illustrated 
by this photograph, and shows that there are 
many uses to which these fittings can be put. 














Design Review is a permanent up-to-date record of 
well designed British goods in current production. 


Design Review is a photographic record with samples, 
not a printed catalogue, and its contents, amounting to 
over 7,000 items, are annually reviewed by the selection 
committee, whose work was described in DESIGN for 
October pages 34 and 35. 


Design Review originated in the work undertaken for 
the Festival of Britain in 1951, and itself formed part 
of the display at the South Bank Exhibition. Later, in 
1952, it was reorganised and opened at the London 
headquarters of the CoID for the benefit all of who wish 
to locate quickly some of the best designs from British 
industry. 


Design Review provides the CoID and other bodies 
with convenient facilities for selecting items for exhibition 
at home and abroad. The exhibits in The Design Centre 
will be chosen from Design Review. 
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Buyers 





from home and overseas can save 


time by consulting the ‘Design 





Review’ files. Regular visits keep 
them up-to-date with the latest 
British products of good design; 
help them to find quickly the 


goods they are looking for; put 





them directly in touch with the 


right manufacturers. 


Housewives 


can make use of ‘Design 
Review’ as a valuable 
shopping guide. More ex- 
amples of well designed 
domestic products are 
illustrated than are 
contained in any store. 
Manufacturers will be 


asked to supply the names 





of shops where their goods, 





included in ‘Design 


Review’, can be obtained. 


Architects 


designing modern offices and showrooms, supplies officers equipping schools 





and other public buildings, can lighten their task by choosing the furniture 
and fittings from ‘Design Review’. Actual samples of carpets and wallpapers 


can be seen as well as numerous photographs. Those planning housing 





schemes or shopping centres can consult the illustrated list of street furniture. 
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Street furniture Lighting column by the 
British Thomson-HoustonCo Ltd at Hereford. 
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|pUB : Round Food Containers 

[RST PRODUCED: 1955 

: Halex Division of the 
British Xylonite Co. Ltd., 
Highams Park, London, E.4. 
Tel.No: LARKswood 2345 

ami s_s«9,, - Conduit Street, 

Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Tel. No: MAYfair 9701 


SIGNED: 1955 
: above 


(ODEL: 4827 Small, 4828 Large 
Set 9568 
RADE NAME: Bex 


ade of polythene. Available in ivory white, Nile 

reen, red, and in other colours if ordered in sufficient 
uantity. The containers have a double-walled 1id 
itting closely over the bowl to form a liquid-tight seal. 
uitable for preserving small left-overs in the 
efrigerstor. Smells cannot escape. Different sizes 
an be fitted inside each other for storage. 


Height: Large 23°, Small 2° 
Diameter: Large 4g", Small 3%" approx. 


n current production for Home and Export 


ETAIL PRiCHappra) Large 2/64, Snall 2/- 
No Purchase Tax) Set 7/6d (2 large and 1 small containers 


Quoted packed in polythene food bag). 
September 1955) 


COPYRIGHT OF PHOTOGRAPH: 


FHOTOGRAPHER: Larking Bros. Neg.S 71029 
ISP: KIT.EQUIP.PLASTIC 55-2114 Halex 


A typical example of the information sheets 
attached to all ‘Design Review’ photographs. 
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Review 


has been used 





Showrooms The carpet by I. & C. Steele & Co Ltd was chosen by Beverley Pick, 
designer of this showroom for the General Electric Co Ltd. 


Houses and flats An example of a flat with many pieces chosen from ‘Design Review’, 
including the chair by R. S. Stevens Ltd and the sideboard by Gordon Russell Ltd. 
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Exhibitions The CoID uses ‘Design Review’ as a basis for selective exhibitions. The 
picture shows the British stand at the Canadian National Exhibition in 1953. 


Offices The designers of the Time & Life Building, where the interiors are among 
the most modern in Britain, used ‘Design Review’ in their choice of standard furnishings 
and minor stock equipment. The metal desks by Roneo Ltd and the upright chairs by 
Ernest Race Ltd are two examples in this accounts’ department office designed by D R U. 


Settings for films and television. This illustration shows the set for the television series 
‘Joan Gilbert’s Diary’, for which Foan Gilbert herself chose furniture and fittings from 
“Design Review’. Metal chairs by Ernest Race Ltd, plant table by Dennis Lennon, side- 
board and settee by Hille & Co Ltd, occasional table by H. Morris & Co Ltd, cupboard 
umts by G. W. Evans Ltd, bookshelves by G. Hammer & Co Ltd, wall light fittings by 
H.C. Hiscock Ltd. 
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Products included 


in ‘Design Review’ 





> Building Fittings 

> Cooking Equipment 
> Domestic Appliances 
> Floor Coverings 

> Furnishing Fabrics 
> Furniture 

> Hardware 

> Heating Appliances 
> Lighting Fittings 

> Office Equipment 

> Radio and T V Receivers 
> School Furniture 


> Street Furniture 


> Tableware 
> Travel Goods 


> Wallpapers 





Anyone wishing to choose 
products in these categories 
can visit ‘Design Review’ at 
28 Haymarket (telephone 
TRAfalgar 8000) at any time 


from 10 am-1 pm and 2 pm- 
5 pm between Mondays and 


Fridays, and from 10 am-12 


noon on Saturdays. 








An effect of spaciousness has been achieved 


within the limited area available in this showroom 


by an ingenious use of partitions and colour 
a Cc 


Carpets on show 


A DISTINGUISHING FEATURE of modern design is its use of bright 
colours: equally typical of many homes in this country, due no doubt 
to the character of the inhabitants, is a liking for quiet mellow colours. 
This may explain why this aspect of modern design has not pene- 
trated the English home so effectively as the commercial showroom, 
where a superabundance of colour is a lively asset. 

It is refreshing to find that a carpet firm, S. J. Stockwell & Co 
(Carpets) Ltd, has appreciated the value of modern design in its show- 
room at 16 Grafton Street. White walls and ceilings, display frames of 
parana pine and teak, reeded hardboard, a black painted screen and arich 
area of turquoise provide a setting in which the current range of carpets 
can glow contentedly. Their colours are enhanced by powerful ‘direc- 
tional’ lights which shine upon all the ‘display areas’, any harshness 
being avoided by concealed strip lights whose illumination is also 
reflected from the ceiling. Considerable skill has been shown in divi- 
ding up an awkward space on the first floor of this Georgian house to 
make the resulting small areas intimate and at the same time to make 
them open out on to each other: one portion is arranged for a changing 
programme of room settings, each setting being furnished by a differ- 
ent retailer. The first of these was carried out by Liberty’s in the 
manner of a small dining room. 

The showroom is arranged so as to give visitors an idea of what the 
carpets will be like in use. The ‘Royalist’ carpet samples are shown on 
a stool, around which are two fixed mirrors at right angles to each 
other and the floor. This enables the samples to be seen at four times 
their actual size. Large frames are designed to hold new patterned or 
coloured carpet samples, or photographs of interior furnishings. In 
addition there are stools for displaying rugs and carpets, and for carpets 
only, vertical ‘ladder’ units. The seating consists of small stools up- 
holstered in a black and white striped wool fabric, a form of seating 
particularly suitable as the stools can be easily moved round the’room 
into fresh positions. The designer of this successful little showroom was 
Roy L. Moorcroft, and the general contractor was F.& H. F. Higgs Ltd. 
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Carpets displayed so that the 


customer can see how they will look 
in use. The dining room setting, 
shown here, was furnished by Liberty’s. 


v 
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é Large patterned samples of carpet 
framed like pictures along the wall. 
On the right is a leafy plant, 
seldom absent nowadays from any 
scheme of modern furnishing. 








af 


The large black painted screen on 
the left is an effective background 
for the small panels of plain carpet. 
Stands at the end of the room 
provide an alternative method 

of display. 
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Overture and Vonusherg 


The élan of this evocative design is broken by the standard 
lettering at the base. DESIGNERS Negus and Sharland. 
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DECCA ting, 


ong playing micregroore full frequency range recording 


Fine drawing of musical instruments combined in a formal design. 
DESIGNERS Alan Pinnock and Fack Hayes. 


Design for record cases 


IDEALLY, A RECORD JACKET should please the eye five 
years after the record is bought, should express some- 
thing of the quality of the music, and should help to 
sell the record (DESIGN May pages 38-42). As the 
number of recordings of a favourite classic — such as 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony -— increases, the third of 
these objectives naturally becomes the most insistent, 
and in order to achieve it, large, soft-focus portraits of 
the performers are usually splayed across the jacket. 
Although this helps to distinguish each recording from 
its competitors, since the performers are in each case 
different, we do not illustrate any examples of this latest 
tendency, because their standard of design has been 
comparatively low. The accompanying jackets by Decca, 
which are more imaginative in conception, belong to an 
earlier period. 

Here the designers have taken full advantage of the 
splendid opportunity presented by the invention of the 
long playing record. For the first time a record is 
expensive enough to pay for the cost of elaborate block- 
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making and colour printing, and the resources at the 
designers’ disposal have enabled them to evoke the 
character of the music in an attractive manner. The im- 
pressionist school of Debussy and Ravel offers more 
obvious possibilities than purely abstract styles. In 
‘Early English Keyboard Music’ and in Mozart’s Four- 
teenth Piano Concerto the designers have concentrated 
on the instruments concerned rather than on what they 
perform. Representational music provides almost un- 
limited scope, and here Decca tries to select a designer 
according to his musical taste. Naturally difficulties 
occur when, for example, the brief demands that all 
jackets must be in bright colours and this has to be ap- 
plied to a design for Schubert’s Funeral March: and 
again when the performer’s face must loom larger than 
the music. Yet even here there is cause for neither des- 
pair nor cynicism: better photography of the per- 
fotmers could be the first step towards a new type 
of cover as dramatic in effect and as satisfying to the 
user as the drawn designs illustrated here. 
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Rich yet precise, this design conjures up the mystery of the music. 


DESIGNER Reinganum. 


The simple delicacy of the drawing makes this perhaps the most 
charming of all. DESIGNER John Bainbridge. 


DEBUSSY CHABRIER 2 RAVEL 
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—“_s as” oe 
The standard lettering is separated from the sketch by the 
frame. DESIGNER Alan Fleming. 


Burle-ke 


(ulda 


The variety of typefaces confuses an otherwise admirable 
design. DESIGNERS Negus and Sharland. 
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An effect achieved at the cost of a certain fussiness. 
DESIGNER Hanna. 








A need for 
improved design in 


a growing market 


Rosetta Desbrow 


Interecorder 

A praiseworthy all-British machine. The 
controls are well arranged, and the large 
scale of the time indicator is a particularly 
useful feature. It is a pity the microphone 
is not more in keeping with the machine 
itself. DESIGNER K. J. Hutchings. 

MAKER E. Shipton &Co Ltd. 


Dictating machines 


OF ALL THE INSTRUMENTS available and in the course of development 
for the mechanisation of office work, the dictating machine is by now 
almost a commonplace. It may become as universal as the typewriter 
and is a logical development in office routine to save time and staff. 
While the executive dictates his correspondence, the typist is free for 
typewriting or other duties. 

Like the typewriter, the dictating machine originated commercially 
in the U S A and the Americans have dominated its development. The 
British contribution to design and manufacture is neither brilliant, 
even in isolated instances, nor extensive. Of the best machines available 
today, few are of British origin. Many are now built in this country 
by firms with parent companies in the U S A where the design of the 
equipment still originates. 

While exports of British built machines were £410,198 in 1954, this 
figure owes much to one firm of American origin. No total for imports 
is yet available for 1954, but imports were not far short of exports in 
1953. Machines are imported from Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium (a 
machine of American origin), Denmark and Germany. No machines 
come from Italy, which is surprising considering the high standard of 
other items of Italian office equipment. Total home sales are not 
known, but one firm claims to sell over 1,200 machines a month. 

When British machines are good, they compare favourably with 


continued on page 38 
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Dictorel 

This machine records on a sheet which can 
be folded and posted. The microphone 
carries the controls for starting and 
stopping the machine as well as back- 
spacing. The bands of vertical lines on the 
sides seem unnecessary. 

MAKER Ateliers de Constructions 
Electriques de Charleroi, Belgium. 


Edison V P Voicewriter 

Clarity of outline presents a complete 
break with the shapes previously pro- 
duced by Edison’s. The use of an outside 
designer for the first time in this American 
company’s history is responsible for the 
change, and the company is delighted 

with the result. In 1953 the designer 
received for this machine one of the three 
awards which the American National 
Industrial Design Institute gives each 
year for outstanding examples of industrial 
design. The machine is manufactured in 
Belgium. DESIGNER Carl Otto. 

MAKER Thomas A. Edison Inc. 


Remington Ultravox 

A Swiss designed and made machine 
marketed by Remington Rand Ltd. It has 
a neat, workmanlike appearance though 
the controls seem unrelated to the simple 
form of the casing. The sound carrier is 
quarto sized and can be folded and posted. 
DESIGNER F. Roggen, Oerlikon Research 
Department. MAKER Oerlikon Machine 
Tool Works, Buehrle & Co, Switzerland. 






































Dictaphone Time-master 
The machine originates in the U S A, but 
is made in Britain, for home and export. 
Separate machines are made for dictating 
and transcribing, and the recording medium 
can be used only once. The microphone 

was one of the 30 items at the recent 
British Plastics Exhibition chosen for a 
special display of well designed products. 
The smoothness of the case, however, is 

not matched by the switches. 

MAKER Dictaphone Ltd. 








Agavox 
This is the latest dictating machine from 
the Swedish firm Aga, and it supplements 
the ‘Agaphone’. The controls are simple 
and well integrated into the design of the 
machine. The wedge shape suggests a well 
balanced arrangement of the components. 
MAKER Svenska Ab Gasaccumulator. 


Minifon 
The smallest recording machine on the 
market: 4 «64 = 2 inches, weighing less 
than 2 lb. None the less it has a recording 
capacity of five hours. It is not meant for 
ordinary correspondence, but for recording 
notes and conversations where complete 
transcriptions are not required. It is made 
and designed in Germany and marketed 

' in Britain by E M I Sales & Services Ltd. 
MAKER Protono, Germany. 
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Microphones > 

The design of accessories to dictating machines 
is in some ways more interesting than the 
machines themselves. Possibly the imagination 
of the designer can have a freer rein. Certainly 
the microphones show different moods. In the 
larger ones, is it possible to detect a power 
complex, with shapes reminiscent of deadly 
weapons? More important is whether the 
micrcphones can be held comfortably in the 
hand, if they have to be held, and whether 
they will rest securely onatable when put down. 
LEFT tO RIGHT: Stenorette, V P Voicewriter, 
Emidicta, Dictaphone, Remington 

Ultravox, Dictorel. 
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Stenorette 

This German machine is the cheapest on the 
market. Though compact and comfortable 
in proportion its puffed up appearance 
seems to be the result of over self-conscious 
styling. MAKER Grundig. 


Emidicta 

An all-British machine, somewhat reminis- 
cent of a gramophone, and showing little 
visual integration. In the course of dicta- 
tion, all the controls needed are found on 
the hand microphone. This development 
enables a remote control system of 
dictation to be installed. 

MAKER E M I Sales & Service Ltd. 











Logotypes 

The logotypes shown here illustrate 
one aspect of design for dictating and 
other office machines which clearly 
requires drastic overhaul. In nearly 
all examples the design as a whole has 
been marred by the nameplate. If its 
aim is to distinguish the product from 
that of a competitor, there are surely 
ways of designing a logotype without 
recourse to these crude distortions of 
traditional letter forms. 








































































































































































continued from page 34 
foreign models both in design and construction. But some are so 
poorly designed and so antiquated that it would have been unkind to 
include them in the illustrations to this article. The same can be said, 
however, of some foreign machines on the market. 

In few other types of machine is it so true that the external appear- 
ance amounts to a packaging job. The demand is for smaller and 
smaller machines weighing less and less. Consequently the designer 
has to make compact arrangements of the separate working parts, in 
order to save space, and enclose them as neatly as possible. Ventilation 
must be provided and the controls arranged logically for simplicity in 
use. The old clichés of streamlining still occur, and occasionally 
there are features which strive to impress the user and his visitors 
rather than to serve any discernible function. Nevertheless, the general 
appearance of dictating machines has much improved since the days 
of the wax cylinder recording medium with heavy headphones which 
wore out typists in the strain to catch the words. 

Dictating machines are mostly used for taking letters in the office, 
but busy executives can also carry them on business trips to record 
their reports daily which can then be posted back to their typists. 
The machines can equally be taken home, or used in cars — a boon for 
travelling salesmen, and most can record telephone conversations. They 
have their place in the smallest and largest offices. Where the work 
of a small professional office does not justify the employment of a full 
time typist, a machine enables dictation to be given regardless of a 
part time worker’s hours. In big offices machines can be kept in continu- 
ous use by a sharing system, whereby a battery of machines is in- 
stalled at a central point, and a large number of executives’ desks are 
connected to them by microphone. 

Dictating machines are classified by the type of recording medium. 
Wire and tape media, either plastic or paper, can record continuously 
for 25 minutes or more. Discs of plastic or paper, paper sheets or 
plastic belts record for much shorter times, from 6 to 15 minutes. 
The type chosen will depend on the work schedule. Where letters are 
normally short, the shorter recording medium enables the typist to be 
given work in convenient batches. Discs, sheets and belts are, more- 
over, easy to handle and can be sent through the post without damage. 
For longer reports, machines with the recording wire or tape media 
would be more appropriate. However, if a machine is wanted mainly 
for recording conferences, tape recording machines proper, which are 
not discussed in this article, are generally considered more suitable. 

Today the industry is highly competitive and during the last ten 
years sales have been steadily rising. No doubt the causes are to be 
found in the trebling of shorthand-typists’ wages since 1939 and the 
shortage of staff, though the improvement in efficiency and design of 
the machines themselves is an important contributory factor. 
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1954 The latest version of the hacksaw 
whose earlier stages of development are 
described and illustrated below. An oval tube 
replaces the cylindrical type, giving greater 
strength and allowing a clearer view of the 
work. The thumb rest is omitted as the oval 
tube allows a firmer grip than the previous 
round section. In the process of adjustment, or 
during the fitting of a new blade, the handle 
cannot turn on the oval section as in other 
models, thus making adjustment easier. The 
handle which is a pressure die-cast zinc base 
alloy is re-designed with the sleeve extended 
slightly forward, giving more support to the 
bow. The angle of grip is altered to give the 
greatest efficiency to the sawing stroke action. 


THIS IS NOT A STORY of industrial design in the com- 
monly accepted sense. No consultant industrial de- 
signers were employed, no conscious design policy 
applied. Yet over the years a familiar workshop tool 
developed almost imperceptibly, through numerous 
small improvements brought about by the men who 
make it in James Neill & Co (Sheffield) Ltd. The 
hacksaw frame has certainly not reached the end of its 
journey; there will be many improvements yet; but it 
illustrates, as do many hand tools, a practical conserva- 
tism in design which stems from a study of function 
and materials rather than the following of fashion and 
‘styling’ — which is not to say that a trained industrial 
designer collaborating with Sheffield’s traditional skill 
might not add extra appeal to an already efficient job. 


30 years of saws 


1924 The early 20 T hacksaw frame with open, welded double 
tube handle fitted with moulded ‘Vulcanite’ hand grip. The frame was 
adjustable for 8 to 12 inch blades. 


1932 In this model the tubular handle gives way to a sand cast 
aluminium handle of an enclosed type which provides protection to 
the hand in case of blade breakage. Tension screws are increased in 
strength and a cold forged steel wing nut replaces the malleable iron 
one in the earlier model. 


1936 Two amendments to the handle are seen, bringing the sleeve 
more compactly into the handle, thus eliminating breakages in the 
light aluminium casting; at the same time, the size of the hand grip 
is increased for greater comfort and control. 


1939 Here, a pressure die-cast zinc base alloy handle is fitted in 
place of the sand cast aluminium handle of the two previous models. 
The handle design is further amended to give greater strength 
throughout, particularly where the sleeve joins the hand grip. 
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The colour range of the ‘Diplomat’ 
gas-fired boiler by Thomas De La Rue 
& Co Ltd. The controls are placed 

at the front of the appliance. 





N ew gas boiler 


SIMPLIFIED APPLIANCE DESIGN and honest packaging are features of 
the ‘Diplomat’ gas-fired boiler developed by the research and design 
departments of Thomas De La Rue’s Potterton Division. For efficient 
heat transfer the narrow waterways are arranged vertically on either side 
of the burners; the walls are pipped to gather heat on the gas side but 
flat on the waterside which, with the removable end plates, makes 
periodic cleaning easy. Thermostat and other controls are placed at the 
front of the boiler and enclosed by a full length door. The pressed sheet 
steel case, which is stove enamelled in scarlet, light viridian green, 
cream, or white, is attached to the base tray after the boiler is located 
on the floor. Designed to be a free standing appliance the crisp lines 
and colour range of the ‘Diplomat’ suggest thet it need not be limited 
to the kitchen environment. 


The top of the case can be removed for cleaning 
the combustion chamber. The ‘Diplomat’ has 
an output of 44,000 Btu/hr. 
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The following groups of furniture 
were included in the survey 
Fully upholstered chairs MARCH 
Dining tables and chairs APRIL 
Upholstered occasional chairs MAY 
Bedroom furniture JUNE 
All-purpose chairs JULY 

Storage units AUGUST 

Occasional furniture SEPTEMBER 


Outdoor furniture OCTOBER 


Cabinet for storing food and utensils. The tam- 
bour front and the outside of the drop flap are 
finished in natural wood veneers. The food 
storage drawers are of plastic. 

DESIGNER George Fejer. 

MAKER Hygena Cabinets Liverpool Ltd. 


Suny 


Kitchen furniture 


A. GARDNER-MEDWIN 


The last of a series of articles on modern furniture selected from ‘Design 
Review’, the illustrated record of current British products to be seen at 
the London headquarters of the Council of Industrial Design. Inevitably 
the illustrations throughout the series represent only a minute proportion 
of each class of goods recorded in ‘Design Review’. Similar furniture is 
often made by a number of manufacturers, but the writer’s aim was to 
show different ways of coping with particular requirements. 


NO ROOM IN THE HOME can have changed more in the last 50 years 
than the kitchen. The reasons for this are not far to seek: one is the re- 
placement of the kitchen range by appliances run on gas or electricity 
and the other is the introduction of refrigerators, washing machines, 
and other necessary or luxury equipment. Moreover the kitchen is 
no longer the ‘hide-out’ of the servants, but a room in which the 
housewife spends more than half her working day, and where the 
family often eats its meals. As a result she is generally much more 
susceptible to new ideas and modern design in the kitchen than she 
is in the rest of the house. She will also demand cleanliness, efficiency 
and cheerful colours - in fact good commonsense design. While 
pastels still are, and probably always will be, popular in the kitchen, 
a vogue for stronger colours is more recent, not only in paint and 
curtains but also in kitchen equipment, storage units, and particularly 
in the plastic tops so often used as working surfaces. 

The illustrations show a few of the more interesting designs 
among the many to be found in ‘Design Review’. But whereas the 
standard of design in kitchen furniture is generally fairly high, 
there is frequently too little thought given to the placing of working 
surfaces and equipment, thus involving unnecessary movement. Too 
often the designer’s desire for a clean looking unit over-rides his 
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Equally suitable for the breakfast room, this 
example uses solid timber, plywood, ‘Formica’ 
and glass. There are sliding doors and a 
working surface which pulls out when needed. 
DESIGNER James Jackson. MAKER Esto 
Products Ltd. 


Steel wall cabinet with countersunk handles. 
MAKER W. H. Paul Ltd. 


ee 


good sense, and impractical points become evident. A common 
fault is the placing of drawers inside cupboards so that one has to 
stand back and open the doors fully to get at them. Shelves that are 
too deep and at the wrong height, poor door catches, and handles 
that are badly placed or badly finished are some of the design errors 
that often only become apparent in use. 

There is much to be said in favour of metal cabinets, particularly 
those that work quietly, but wood is still popular and is likely to 
remain so - especially for the cheaper units. Plastics have not yet 
been fully exploited; so far their use has been confined to working 
surfaces and household equipment, but no doubt the industry is 
considering ways in which the use of plastics might be extended - 
possibly in kitchen furniture itself. 


Reversible wooden units in bright colours and 
on swivel adjustable legs and feet which raise 
the cabinets above the floor. Working surfaces 
are of patterned ‘Rydura’. DESIGNER J. Chris- 
topher Heal. MAKER Heal & Son Ltd. 
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Wooden cabinets with built-in refrigerator and 
vegetable storage. Working surfaces are of 
‘Formica’. DESIGNER George Fejer. 

MAKER Hygena Cabinets Liverpool Ltd. 








The wall cupboards are topped by a cornice to 
bring them up to the ceiling and thus avoid 
dust traps. MAKER Ezee Kitchens Ltd. 
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The ‘Budget’ kitchen cabinet set has considerable 
space with table accommodation and an ironing 
board. MAKER W.N. Froy & Co Ltd. 


Storage unit and table in natural beech or 
enamel finish with ‘Warerite’ top surfaces. 
DESIGNERS Margaret Harvey (storage unit) and 
Frank Guille (flap table). MAKER Kandya Ltd. 








Cabinets of non-rusting alloy. The doors and 
drawer fronts are made from two pressings with 
a rubber section between, thus ensuring quietness 
in use. Obtainable with ‘Warerite’ or ‘ Formica’ 
tots. DESIGNER George W. Nunn. 

MAKER Redwing Ltd. 
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The corner cabinet adjoining the sink has 
shelves attached to and opening with the door. 
The wall cabinet, right, has a flush front, and 
the handles are conveniently low. Working 
surfaces are of ‘Warerite’. 

MAKER Wallis & Co (Long Eaton) Ltd. 


A range of wooden cabinets with ‘Formica’ tops, 
finger plates and kicking plinths. DESIGNER 
Peter A. Danning. MAKER Modern Industries 
(London) Ltd. 
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Storage cabinet on castors made of abura and 
plywood with ‘Formica’ top. The sliding doors 
are fitted on a plastic rail and are easily re- 
moved for cleaning. DESIGNER T. Sampson. 
MAKER Thomas Sampson (Oldham) Ltd. 








A new range in bright colour combinations. 
Materials used are blockboard, birch plywood, 
pine and beech. Working surfaces are of 
‘Formica’. DESIGNER R. L. Carter. 

MAKER Talent Furniture Ltd. 


Steel units from the ‘Anemone’ range offered 
in a large variety of colours. MAKERC SA 
Industries Ltd. 
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Art and Business 


A CRITICISM FREQUENTLY LEVELLED at the art schools is 
that their training in design is not sufficiently practical. 
In such industries as printing, textiles and ceramics, 
many firms decline to recruit their design staff from the 
art schools and insist on training them in their own 
studios. The training thus imparted is intensely practical 
but seldom imaginative, and largely accounts for the 
general level of dreary competence traditionally asso- 
ciated with so many of our industries. 

Today the situation is improving, though not per- 
haps so rapidly as the readers of such a journal as 
DESIGN may be tempted to suppose. It is encouraging 
that the services of independent designers are increas- 
ingly used by industry, but it would be unrealistic to 
overlook that the vast preponderance of British pro- 
ducts are, and probably always will be, designed in 
the factory. The status and training of the staff designer 
remains a major problem for those who are concerned 
with the progress of industrial design. Ideally, of 
course, the chief designer should be a distinguished 
practitioner, and the training and direction of the 
design staff should be his personal responsibility; but 
it will be many years before this can be achieved, and 
in the meantime the art schools provide the best avail- 
able means of effecting any widespread improvement in 
the qualifications of employed designers, both in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

It has been my responsibility at various times to 
interview candidates for employment. I have found art 
students — particularly the more intelligent and enter- 
prising ones — eager to relieve me of the burden of 
creative output, and clearly disconcerted to discover 
that they are expected to start at the bottom. In design 
success is open to all; but that one achieves it straight 
from school is a misconception that the art schools 
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In this article a well known design consultant 
suggests that the art schools might usefully 
foster in student designers a more realistic 


approach to the business of earning a living 
Norbert Dutton 


have not been sufficiently concerned to dispel. 

Designing is essentially a practical activity; and a 
practical approach to the business of earning a living is 
the best equipment with which the student can be 
provided. The conception of the artist as a rather hazy 
idealist dies hard: it must be finally disposed of before 
the art schools can achieve any effective impact on 
industry. The schools could easily and profitably in- 
stitute some introductory training in business methods, 
and in what may be called, for want of a better term, 
‘client psychology’. 

Since the client is an indispensable participant in 
every form of design activity, some attention must be 
paid to his point of view, and the student who is lucky 
enough to learn this at school will avoid a good deal of 
painful experience later on. Every successful designer 
is doubtless an idealist. But he has learned to keep his 
ideals to himself and to talk business when dealing with 
business men. That is, after all, elementary courtesy 
on the part of anyone who is proposing to send in a 
bill for his services. 

For the young designer seeking employment, or the 
young free-lance seeking commissions, a businesslike 
approach is an asset of incalculable value. He should 
learn to present both himself and his work in a manner 
that suggests order and efficiency. Students are notori- 
ously prone to assert their personality by assuming 
idiosyncrasies in dress and behaviour ; the effect is simply 
to underline the fact that they are students, and thus 
emphasise their inexperience. It is with their work that 
a prospective employer is concerned, not with their 
choice in waistcoats. 

Most students carry round far too many specimens, 
many of which are irrelevant to a particular interview. 

continued on page 54 
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WORWAY 


Place for politicians* 


* We are indebted to Arne Remlov 
for permission to reprint his article from a 
recent issue of the Norwegian journal 
‘Bonytt’ of which he is editor. 


AFTER YEARS OF DISCOMFORT in flats, 
boarding houses and poorly furnished 
rooms, members of the Norwegian 
Parliament at last have their own 
residence in Oslo. 

On Holbergsgate in the centre of 
the city, Erling Viksjo and Kjell 
Castberg Voss, the architects, have 
designed and furnished a fine apart- 


ment house. It is by no means 
luxurious, but it is a well planned 
and pleasant house, where the resi- 
dents may have some home comforts 
during sessions. Standing between 
two old blocks of flats of entirely 
different appearance, the new build- 
ing fits quite naturally into the row 
despite its modern character. 

Sandblast concrete has been used 
to decorate the whole of the facade 
except for the wall adjoining the 
neighbouring houses. This technique, 
though not new, is uncommon in 
Great Britain. It depends for its 
success on achieving a very smooth 
surface finish on the concrete, which 
is obtained by planing the boards 
from which the mould is made. When 
the concrete is set and the boards are 
removed, sand is blown under pres- 
sure through a stencil which is 
attached to the wall. The sand breaks 
the surface skin of the concrete leav- 
ing a granular texture. By varying 
the composition of the concrete many 
different colours and textures can be 
obtained with this method. 

On the ground floor there is a 


vestibule which is elegant in its sim- 
ple use of marble, plaster and panel- 
ling in Oregon pine. The furniture, 
textiles and light fittings are typical 
examples of modern Scandinavian 
design. A large public lounge opens 
beyond the vestibule, and on the 
ground floor there is a restaurant 
with a separate entrance from the 
street. Five stories rise above the 
ground floor and each consists of 
eight single-room apartments and one 
two-room flat, making a total of 36 
flats. Each flatlet has a large room 
with a concealed divan, tiny kitchen 
and a bathroom with a shower. From 
the living room double glass doors 
lead out to a little balcony. The flats 
are comfortably furnished with Nor- 
wegian unit furniture, curtains and 
light fittings, and the floors are 
covered in light grey linoleum. The 
walls have a pale paper with a re- 
strained pattern. 

The chief contractors were Inge- 
ni@rbygg, Oslo, and the light fittings, 
except in the reception area, are by 
Sennico A/S, Oslo, and Arnold Wiig, 
Stavanger. 


Decorative concrete finish on the external walls of the flats. 


The reception room of the M Ps’ house in Oslo. 

The decorated column is a dominant feature of the 
room and is repeated in the common room seen through 
the doorway. The furniture is by Rolf Rastad and 
Adolf Relling and the rather cramped-looking lighting 
fitting is by the architects Erling Viksjo and 

Kjell Castberg Voss. Arne Lindaas designed the 
tapestry on the end wall. 



























Two views of a typical flatlet, furnished by 

Tannum A|S, with wallpaper and furniture from 
various Norwegian firms. The double windows lead 
out on to a small balcony. The alcove for the bed can 
be curtained off in the daytime. 








Tiny kitchen, with electric 
hotplate and sliding breadboard 

for making ‘smorbrod’ (open sand- 
wiches). Beyond is the shower. 








RIGHT In the common rocm 
Oregon pine is used for three of 
the walls, and the fourth is 
covered with dark green wall- 
paper which looks well with 

the black marbled linoleum. 
The furniture in teak is by 
Hiorth and Ostlyngen A/S 
and is upholstered with richly 
coloured fabric by Elise 
Jakhellns Vevstue. 








NEWS 


CoID appointment 


We welcome the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of a new mem- 
ber of the CoID, Mr A. E. Everett Jones. Mr 
Everett Jones is the founder and managing 
director of Everetts Advertising Ltd. 
member of several committees of the Ad- 
vertising Association and of the Institute of 
Practitioners in Advertising, he is also 
chairman of Mass-Observation Ltd and of 
the Publicity Committee which is respon- 
sible for providing a continuing service of 
propaganda and publicity for advertising. 


REPORTS & CONFERENCES 


Better industrial design 


A recent issue of ‘Planning’ entitled ‘Better 
Industrial Design’ was devoted to the prob- 
lems facing modern design today. Published 
by P E P (Political and Economic Planning), 
this report mentions an important but 
little realised danger facing the Modern 
Movement. Some manufacturers with ro 
sincerely held design policy are tending to 
become interested not in good design but in 
the style of ‘contemporary’ design for which, 
they think, there may be a profitable if short 
lived vogue. They are tempted to adopt the 
clichés of the style and go straight into 
production without employing competent 
designers. To some extent this is a case of 
design enthusiasts being hoist with their own 
petard, since many of them have unduly 
emphasised the ‘contemporary’ style without 
distinguishing sufficiently between the good 


and the bad. But it is mostly a reflection of 
premature success in ‘selling’ good design, 
since the public has not yet learnt to reject 
bogus articles outright and to insist on 
having the best. The danger of this trend 
is that it will permit much unworthy design 
to pass as good and so discredit modern de- 
sign in general. The report is published by 
P EP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate SW1, price 
2s 6d post free. 


British Colour Council 


The fourteenth Designers’ Conference was 
held recently at Oriel College, Oxford, and 
was the first residential course to be held by 
the Council. On behalf of the Provost, 
R. W. B. Burton, Fellow of Oriel College, 
welcomed the delegates at a dinner over 
which Sir Ernest Goodale presided, and 
which was attended by H. G. Dowling, 
Chairman of the Council, and by 52 dele- 
gates from the Interior Decoration Division. 
Mr Burton spoke briefly about the College, 
the oldest royal foundation in Oxford. He 
felt it was a particularly interesting time for 
delegates visiting the college because of 
various experiments in the decoration of the 
Common Room and staircases. Some of 
these were somewhat unusual but they were 
trying to get away from the series of dismal 
browns applied by successive generations of 
College treasurers. During the conference a 
serious discussion arose on the problem of 
whether art schools were providing the edu- 
cation required for modern design. There 
was agreement that there was a dangerous 
tendency to cut down the basic training 
essential to the study of architecture and 
drawing in the interests of turning out 
students who had a facility with contempor- 
ary clichés in design. Mr Wilson appealed 
for greater discipline of “‘hand, mind, and 
eye’’. Everybody agreed that the only safe 
way of using modern design was to do so 
with a thorough knowledge of what had 
gone before anda proper grounding in classi- 
cal architectural forms and in the technique 
of drawing. Mr Farleigh gave, as a definition 
of much so-called ‘contemporary’ design, 
“what is wanted today but not next year’’. 





Milk containers 


Both containers hold the solid constituents of a pint of milk. The one on the left is a 
paper-covered cardboard box with glass tubes; the .one on the right is a solid block of 
‘Perspex’ with holes drilled into it, sealed by coloured plastic plugs. On these plugs is 
inscribed the name of the contents of the tube. The display case is carried by repre- 
sentatives calling on farmers, and demonstrates the solid content which calls for re- 
placement in the cow for every pint of milk yielded. The designers were Sir William 
Crawford & Partners Ltd. 





Smooth booklets 


‘The Heat Barrier’ is a glossy booklet in blue, 
red, buff and black produced by Bowaters 
Building Boards Ltd. Its self-consciously 
modern cover is attractive, but less so than the 
better balanced and less pretentious design on 
the ‘Asbestolux’ brochure. This publication 
was written and designed by William Pack in 
conjunction with P. A. Denison of the Cape 
Asbestos Co Ltd, and it achieves its effect with 
red, white and black only on the cover. Crepe 
grade Kraft paper by 7. H. Sankey and Sons 
Ltd and bitumen-coated paper by Spicers Ltd 
are used in this brochure, and the ‘feel’ of the 
pages as you turn them over is as satisfying as 
the layout of the diagrams. 


Market Research conference 


The RSA has arranged a conference, on 
the subject of ‘Market Research — fact- 
finding as a practical aid to overseas sales’, 
which will be held in the Lecture Hall on 
November 15, 1955. The Society has been 
induced to hold this conference by the need 
to improve Britain’s export trade, and the 
specific subject of market research has been 
selected because of the Society’s belief in 
the valuable contribution which market re- 
search can make in this matter at the present 
time. The conference is receiving the official 
support of the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the British Export Trade 
Research Organisation (1952) Ltd, the 
Federation of British Industries, the Institute 
of Export, and the National Union of Manu- 
facturers. 
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Science and management 


The British Institute of Management has 
published the advance programme of its 
national conference to be held this year at 
Harrogate from November 2-4. The Con- 
ference will have as its theme ‘The impact 
of science on management in the future’. 
The conference is intended to serve as a 
platform from which those concerned with 
the application of science to industry, com- 
merce and local government, may dis- 
seminate news of the most up-to-date 
developments. 


Society of Industrial Radiology 


This society, which was founded at the 
close of last year, and now has a membership 
of over 200, is the first professional body, in 
this country, endeavouring toco-ordinate all 
specialists employed in the various methods 
of non-destructive testing. Its chief concern 
is to establish and maintain a high standard 
of technical practice and to facilitate the ex- 
change of information and ideas on matters 
concerning these rapidly expanding methods 
of inspection. With these objects in view a 
programme of monthly meetings has been 
arranged by the branches of the Society at 
London, Birmingham, Sheffield and Glas- 
gow. Particulars of the society’s activities 
are obtainable from the Honorary Secretary, 
D. N. Laurie, 2 Tomswood Terrace, Bark- 
ingside, Essex. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Building Exhibition 

This year’s ‘Building Exhibition’ will be 
held at Olympia, London, from November 
16-30. There will be a wide range of new 
products and materials included in the 
exhibition, which will be open from 10 am- 
8 pm except on Sundays. 


Aluminium in Canada 


An international exhibition called ‘Good 
design in aluminium’, which is presented by 
the National Industrial Design Council, is 
now on tour in Canada. Having visited 
Ottawa, Montreal and Winnipeg, the ex- 
hibition will be on view at the Vancouver 
Art Gallery in January and February 1956. 
Among the exhibits is a substantial entry 
from Great Britain. 


‘Groupe Espace’ 


The first exhibition of the ‘Groupe Espace’ 
(DESIGN August page 41) is being held at the 
Royal Festival Hall, and continues until 
November 7. 


British advertising 


An exhibition entitled ‘Art in British adver- 
tising’ is to held at the R B A galleries from 
November 22—December 7. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘Fibreglass’ 


‘Fibreglass Reinforced Plastics’ by Fibre- 
glass Ltd is quite the most informative of 
gratuitous publications yet written about this 
relatively new branch of manufacture. While 
modestly limiting its claims to producing 
background information, it gives a compre- 
hensive picture of the different types of rein- 
forcement, their characteristics, miscella- 
neous properties and the various moulding 
methods associated with them, plus a few 
hints on design. It is not intended to satisfy 
the technician; it is for the potential rather 
than the actual user, but it contributes little 
to the satisfying of one of his major concerns, 
which is, what does it all cost ? Obviously, 
glass-resin ratio; type of reinforcement, 
resin and filler; planning and moulding 


Goggles for grinders 


These ‘Pulsafe’ ‘Contour-Mould’ nylon goggles 
are specially designed by Safety Products Ltd 
for grinders. It is claimed that the moulded 
hygienic nylon plastic from which the frames 
are constructed is remarkably robust and will 
stand up to the hard wear expected of 
grinders’ goggles. The eyecups are shated to 
fit the orbital cavity and there is an adjustable 
nose-bridge. There is ample ventilation, the 
lens can be easily replaced and the goggles are 
thought to conform to all known standards. 





efficiency must all be considered. But some 
rough guide to raw material costs would 
have greatly increased its value. 

The arrival of ‘Fiberglass Products for 
Plastics Reinforcement’, ‘Fiberglass Yarns 
for the Textile Industry’ and ‘Fiberglass 
Sound Control Products’ from the Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corporation Ltd, 
Toledo, Ohio, makes possible some com- 
parison of the help given to the designer 
and the would-be user in this country and 
in the USA. 

The one most nearly corresponding to the 
British publication is ‘Fiberglass Products 
for Plastics Reinforcement’, which gives 
the properties of the various kinds of re- 
inforcement and the different moulding 
processes in a similar manner. While having 





A Brighton shop 


One of the latest additions to shop design 
in Brighton is the front of the new premises of 
John Bowles & Co Ltd, contemporary fur- 
nishers. The whole of the building was pre- 
viously occupied as offices, and the conversion 
required a ground floor entrance to be retained 
for the offices which remain on the upper floors. 
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Other requirements were the provision of a 
suitable setting for the display of furniture, 
minimum reflection in the shop window, and a 
bold treatment to dominate approaches at a 
T junction of busy streets. The opening was 
therefore made across the full width of the 


frontage. The entrance to the upper floor 


offices is screened by Australian walnut board- 
ing intended to harmonise with the character 
of the furniture, the actual front being set 


back at varying depths. Knapped flint, a local 
material little used in this century, is employed 
for the side panels, which are framed in white 
textured material. Riven Westmorland slate 
is used for the floor and surround of the shop 
front. Support for the metal door and balus- 
trade rail is provided by T section ‘Duralumin’ 
covered with moulded hardwood and painted. 
The architects were Thomas Garrett & Sons 
and the contractors V. L. Miles. 




















a greater superficial interest due to the 
wider range of end-products illustrated, it 
offers no specific design advice, and, like its 
British counterpart, says nothing about 
cost, actual or comparative. Where it goes 
further is in describing the various forms 
of chopped and milled reinforcement avail- 
able over there and put out in the form of 
ready-to-use moulding compounds based 
on phenolic, melamine, alkyd, polystyrene, 
ethylcellulose and silicone resins, and suit- 
able for normal compression, transfer and 
injection moulding. 

‘Fiberglass Yarns for the Textile Industry’ 
is directed to the converters of yarns — 
weavers, braiders and knitters. It gives a 
clear picture of the manufacture of the yarn 
and of the cloths, tapes, sleeving and cord- 
age made from it, and in listing the mis- 
cellaneous properties, gives some interesting 
comparisons with those of viscose rayon and 
nylon. ‘Fiberglass Sound Control Products’ 
is likely to prove of greatest interest to the 
architect and builder and it is one of the 
most satisfactorily detailed publications of 
its kind I have come across. I am sure that 
were I concerned with sound problems, 
this booklet would tell me exactly the best 
kind of tile, board or blanket to use; its 
physical and acoustic properties; the struc- 
tural specification for its suspension and how 
it should be applied and maintained. 

The uniform size of the American pub- 
lications (two are punched for standard 
filing systems), and their greater graphic 
interest are points in their favour, but on 
the whole the British adventurer into the 

lass fibre world seems to be as well served 
actually as his American cousin. 
F. C. ASHFORD 


Collapsible tubes 


A revision and reprint of the leaflet, ‘Prac- 
tical Advice to Industrial Artists and Pack- 
age Designers’ (DESIGN July 1954 page 42), 
has just been ordered by the Collapsible 
Tube Manufacturers’ Association as a re- 
sult of the growing volume of requests 
received. It is estimated that 300 million 
collapsible tubes are used in Britain every 
year, and recently an increasing range of 
foodstuffs has been packed in this form for 
picnics and other purposes. 


Fibre building 


The Fibre Building Board Development 
Organisation Ltd recently brought out the 
first edition of its own newspaper, ‘Fidor 
Log’, 500,000 copies of which are being 
circulated to architects, surveyors, builders, 
contractors, builders’ merchants, iron- 
mongers and others who have an actual or 
possible interest in fibreboard. The first 
edition of what is hoped to be a regular 
ublication has been mainly written for 
Fidor’s subscribing members. Subsequent 
issues will contain at least something of 
particular interest to each of the various 
professions listed above. A few copies of the 
‘Log’ are still available, and single copies 
may be obtained from the Fidor offices. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Editing for industry 


Alec Davis, Sales and Advertising Manager 
of Fogartys of Boston for the past three 
years, has been appointed General Manager 
of Spearhead Publications Ltd, editorial 
and typographical consultants to industry, 
London wi. Before joining Fogartys, Mr 
Davis was editor of DESIGN from its begin- 
ning in 1949 until May 1952. Before that, 
he was editor of “The British Printer’. 
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Belgian designers 
The Association Belge des Industrial De- 
signers was recently set up in Liége. The 
idea of forming this organisation began last 
year after displays of industrial design were 
included in the International Fair at Liége. 
Since then the Society has worked in col- 
laboration with the Belgian Minister for 
Economic Affairs, and an education com- 
mittee is now being formed which will 
resent plans for the improvement of 
elgian industrial design to the Ministre de 
l’Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. 


Gramophone pick-up 


The pleasing appearance of this pick-up is a 
result of Ferranti’s concern with the funda- 
mental principles of accurate sound recording. 
This very complex instrument, designed for 
high fidelity reproduction for use with 
precision equipment, has a simplicity which 
emphasises the quality of its finish. The inter- 
changeable heads, one for 78 rpm and one for 
long playing records, mount the diamond 
stylus so that it can retract inside the mounting 
if subjected to a shock. This requirement and 
the need to keep the height to a minimum 
determined the shape of the head casing. Each 
type of head incorporates a polystyrene handle, 
coloured for purposes of identification, to make 
easier the placing of the arm on the record. 
The pick-up is designed by D. T. N. William- 
son, manufactured by Ferranti Ltd and dis- 
tributed in Great Britain by the Acoustical 
Appliance Co, Huntingdon. 





Leryeds 


‘Books for schools’ 


str: I am a teacher of metalwork in a 
secondary modern school, and have a sus- 

icion that there are two main reasons (often 

edged round) for the unhappy state of 
design in craftwork. The first is that many 
craft teachers believe that good modern 
design is incompatible with good workman- 
ship. That this is not so soon becomes 
apparent when modern designs are intro- 
duced, for instance, into a metalwork course. 
The processes used are more often than not 
traditional and the high finish desirable 
ensures that standards of craftsmanship are 
raised rather then lowered. 

The other reason is apathy towards good 
design reflected in the uncritical use of 
questionable designs from a refetence book. 
If it is true that some craft teachers get no 
design training (and if not then herein lies 
the main fault) surely they are not blind to 
trends in modern design and are not incap- 
able of adapting a suitable commercial de- 
sign for use in the craft room. Admittedly 
this is not as satisfactory as designing and 
executing pieces with, say, fourth year boys 
such as those illustrated below, but that and 
other refinements will come later when the 
teacher has acquired a feeling for design and 
realised its necessity. 

If craft teachers were to be less fearful of 
good design they would find that the vitality 
introduced into the craft course more than 
compensates for the altering or ‘bending’ of 
a scheme of work. Not all the blame for the 
low standard of design in schools can be 
put upon the craft teacher; some of the 
responsibility can be laid at the doors of 
handicraft organisers who should be alive 
to the necessity for teaching good design, 
and aware of the possibilities opened up by 
this in the schools in their areas. 

L. LINSDELL 
27a Elizabeth Avenue 
Witham, Essex 


These pieces were made by fourth year boys at Witham Secondary Modern School 
and are referred to in the letter by L. Linsdell (above) who teaches there. 
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‘Books for Schools’ (continued) 


sir: In reply to Mr Gregory concerning my 
letter in DESIGN April page 47 may I make 
the following observations ? On the point 
of teacher training the list of subjects quoted 
by Mr Gregory applies only to those 
teachers who qualify by taking the City and 
Guilds Teachers’ Examination. Very few 
teachers qualify in this way today. Normally 
teachers qualify through training colleges, 
and if Mr Gregory examines the lists of 
subjects taken by these teachers he will see 
clearly what I mean by a mixed training. 
I did not criticise school craftwork for 
having simple lines, lack of applied ornament 
and wax finish. I criticised the attitude of 
mind that thought that these were enough 
to ensure a good design without further 
consideration. I did not say or imply that 
schools should lead in the field of industrial 
design. 

THOMAS R. BENNETT 

99 Woodberry Avenue 

Winchmore Hill 

London N21 


str: While appreciating the problems in- 
volved in teaching craft mentioned by Mr 
Gregory (DESIGN August page 42), practical 
application is surely of primary importance 
rather than discussion and environment in 
teaching design. Craft teachers in the main 
receive a good grounding in the design and 
practice of craftwork. Some admittedly are 
then content to make indiscriminate use of 
the books available, but an active teacher 
will seek further experience to grasp more 
surely the elements of good design. This, 
combined with the need to take into account 
limitations of materials and pupils’ ability, 
emphasises the necessity for craftsmen 
capable of using their subject as a full 
educational medium. Awareness of design is 
something teachers should cultivate and not 
expect books to replace. We should try to 
educate the pupils to accept only the best and 
not to know merely what are good selling 
lines as shown in unsuitable craft books for 
schools. 

R. G. ARCHER 

11 Dunmore Road 

Wimbledon, sw20 


‘In all directions’ 


str: As an average motorist may I comment 
on Mr Carrington’s admirable article in 
DESIGN April pages 23-27, and take issue 
with him over one point only ? While every- 
one must agree that it is most unfortunate 
that the British Government has not 
adopted the code of road signs in general 
use in other European countries, I do feel 
that in one — the R A C advance sign 
post is better either the later Ministry 
of Transport one or those of other European 
countries. The precedence given to the road 
number in the RAC pattern is all im- 
portant as it is this that makes route follow- 
ing easy. If a motorist does not know that 
the road from London to Exeter is A 30 he 
can soon find out. Under the present 
arrangement, when planning a cross- 
country trip it is usually unnecessary to 
memorise a dozen place names, since one 
can drive along Axx to the junction with 
Axxx and finally turn on to Bxx for the last 
mile or so. Especially at night, it is far easier 
to follow a difficult route by noting the road 
numbers than by memorising the places at 
which a change of direction is required. 
May I therefore plead for a return to the 
‘official’ view that the most important thing 
is the road number. 


G. HAFTER 

39 Church Street 
Old Isleworth 
Middlesex , 
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BOOKS 


Graphis Annual ’55/56, edited by Walter 
ode and Charles Rosner, Amstutz & 
Herdeg, Graphis Press, Ziirich, 70s 

In this imperfect world, particularly 
where advertising art intrudes its ugly face, 
it is a relief to turn to “Graphis Annual’ 
which each year assembles, through a feat 
of remarkable editing, the best examples 
from some twenty countries and from 
almost every important aspect of advertising 
design. To judge from the seven hundred 
and fifty or more illustrations one might 
feel fairly satisfied that all is well with art 
in advertising, that standards are going up 
all round and that the present generation of 
advertisers deserve well of their contem- 
poraries. 

But all is not as it seems from these pages. 
As Charles Rosner, a co-editor with Walter 
Herdeg, suggests in his challenging fore- 
word, or as anyone who keeps his eyes open 
can see, the artist in advertising is a rare 
bird and, if Mr Rosner’s forebodings are 
correct, likely to become rarer. There seems 
to be a deep seated reluctance in the young 
artist to enter advertising. This reluctance 
needs closer examination than Mr Rosner 
has found space for, since without recruit- 
ment of the highest quality the status of 
advertising art can only decline, with pen- 
alties that all may imagine, 

In a socially or intellectually satisfied 
world, the status of the job is all important. 
Until the barrier between fine art and 
advertising art can be lowered or until the 
advertising profession can offer to the artist 
the scope and freedom that he claims, the 
younger artists will hang back. Mr Rosner 
poses the alternative: “if the younger genera- 
tion does not want to go into advertising, 
then there must be something wrong either 
with its present structure or indeed with the 
younger generation”, but he is surely too 
much a realist not to agree with the Sec- 
retary of the Marriage Guidance Council, 
who recently said in another context “the 
main thing that is wrong with the younger 
generation is that so many of us no longer 
belong to it’’. 

So what is the answer ? Mr Rosner looks 
hopefully and with reason to the influence 
of the Alliance Graphique Internationale 
(A G I, the association of the world’s lead- 
ing graphic designers, who in their own work 
apply the same stern yardstick that a ‘fine 
artist’ applies in his, namely the achieve- 
ment of their best. This demands on their 
side toughness, integrity, competence and 
clear thought, but on the other a generous 
confidence in the designer commissioned to 
do the job. Anything less on either side will 
lead to half measures and disillusionment 
and probably to that worst of all worlds in 
which advertisers invite artists to paint 
pictures but to come no nearer to the heart 
of the matter - a policy that once led a 
famous American advertising agent to de- 
nounce all art as commercial poison. 

PAUL REILLY 


Outrage, Jan Nairn, Architectural Press, 
12s 6d 


I can hardly call ita pleasure to review this 
catalogue of horrors, however brilliantly 
they have been chosen and annotated. 
Twenty five years ago I was one of those 
responsible for the DIA _ ‘Cautionary 
Guides’ of St Albans, Oxford and Carlisle 
and for its Year Book “The Face of the 
Land’. I can recognise some of the same 
sites in this much more competent survey. 
For the ‘Cautions’ were not heeded, at any 
rate not by people in general. 


In Parliament, in the Press and on the 
wireless, however, there is now support for 
a green belt policy, for discretion in adver- 
tising, fortown planning and so forth. More- 
over I believe that the climate of public 
opinion has changed, affected perhaps by 
travel abroad and the comparisons which 
follow. It is ready for more drastic legis- 
lation, where that is necessary, and for the 
subjection of private convenience to public 
good. Meanwhile ‘Subtopia’ spreads its 
blight, though not always unchecked, in 
fresh and yet more ghastly ravages. One 
positive gain in recent years is the shift of 
emphasis from preservation to appropriate 
design. The fight to save a particular un- 
spoiled village or beauty spot was often 
marked by great gallantry and devotion, 
but the defected developers often had the 
last word. “Site overlooking Beauty Spot”’ 
returned better increments than ever. This 
magazine has focused attention on the pro- 
blems of designing lamp standards, road 
signs and all the apparatus which the 
current revolution in transport entails. A 
comparison of the German autobahn with 
the Italian autostrada convinces us in a 
flash that many of the outrages spotlit in 
this book are not inevitable at all. 

The tone of the book, as one would expect 
from the Architectural Press, is forward- 
looking; only on one major issue do I find 
myself in disagreement with the author. 
The Highlands he would preserve largely as 
a “lung’’, that is to say as the wilderness 
that they are. But much of it is a man-made 
wilderness, made for the benefit of sports- 
men. Even hydro electric schemes should, 
he claims, be curbed. The natural treatment 
for the Highlands is surely forestry on a 
grand scale combined with smallholding. A 
simi.ar economy thrives in Scandinavia in 
an even harsher climate. Mr Nairn’s epi- 
logue is ‘Precepts for Action’ by readers when 
they have digested the bitter lessons of 
photographs and drawings and feel moved 
to apply them to their own surroundings — 
on the principle not only of “It can happen 
to You”, but “It is happening Now’. I 
should like to see ten or twenty thousand 
copies of ‘Outrage’ in the hands of municipal 
councillors and officials (at 12s 6d it is 
almost a gift), for they have the choice in the 
first place between order and beastliness. 
There is scarcely time to wait for the further 
education of public opinion. 

NOEL CARRINGTON 


Folk-art in new designs, Wanda Telakow- 
ska, number 4 in the series New Industrial 
Design, The State Art Publishing House, 
Warsaw 

Can modern design in industrial pro- 
duction profit from study of the forms of 
traditional folk-art ? Miss Wanda Telakow- 
ska, able and energetic assistant director of 
the Polish Institute of Industrial Design, 
seems to think it can and argues a con- 
vincing and rational case. The author quotes 
many interesting experiences of co-operation 
between village craftsmen and professional 
artists working together to create designs 
for mass production as well as for handi- 
craft and semi-mechanised production in a 
variety of light industries. 

The author states that the incorporation 
of complete folk motifs can only occasionally 
yield satisfactory results and then only in 
the hands of a creative designer of some 
sensibility. The creation of new forms in 
traditional settings can, on the other hand, 
lead to pseudo folk-art. Only the synthesis 
of traditional idiom and conscious design 
can produce positive results. 

Contemporary Polish design increasingly 
reflects a close and imaginative study of 
traditional folk-art particularly in furniture, 
textiles and ceramics. The countries of east- 
ern and central Europe are fortunate in still 
possessing a rich and varied tradition cap- 
able of revival and application in the most 
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creative sense. The formalism of folk-art 
is different only in degree from that of the 
modern painter. Both, however, can give 
the visual solution to the design problem. 
Wanda Telakowska’s book is an interesting 
example of what we rarely see — the aesthe- 
tics and practical programme of an entirely 
different approach to a common problem. 

PAUL HOGARTH 


Gunner Asplund, Eric de Maré, Art and 
Technics Ltd, London, 10s 6d 


Eric de Maré has written a little book on 
Gunner Asplund in a series of architectural 
biographies. One feels at first that it is an 
inadequate tribute to Asplund’s great contri- 
bution to modern architecture, but in 
acknowledging his debt to the very fine 
monograph published in Sweden in 1943, 
the author expresses the hope that the 
present and cheaper volume may make the 
appreciation of Asplund’s work available to 
a wider public. 

Asplund was no doctrinaire follower of 
any architectural theory. Even his early 
work, though traditional in flavour, had a 
strong individual quality. In 1930 he con- 
founded the traditionalists with his masterly 
handling of the Stockholm Exhibition and 
firmly established the Modern Movement in 
Sweden. It was characteristic that he should 
also have puzzled the modern school when 
his final and greatest achievement, the 
Woodland Crematorium, was completed. 
Mr de Maré writes with understanding and 
admiration of Asplund and his work; but 
he is equally critical when the need arises. 
In particular he points out that even 
Asplund’s genius could not inspire the 
painters and sculptors who decorated the 
interior of the crematorium chapels to rise 
above the banal and the commonplace. 

JACK HOWE 
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Adventures in Line and Tone, Adrian 
Hill, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 25s 
Watercolours Made Easy, Herb Olsen, 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 
$7.50, Chapman & Hall, London, 60s 
Ancient American Pottery, G. H. 
Bushnell and Adrian Digby, Faber & Fabs 
Ltd, 35s 





Corrections 


DESIGN September page 41: The British 
Railways departure indicator is at King’s 
Cross and not St Pancras. Page 45: The 
poster for Nottingham is by British Rail- 
ways London Midland Region. 
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Art and Business 
continued from page 47 


They are transported, at best, in a port- 
folio of unwieldy dimensions or, at worst, 
in a brown-paper parcel. This involves a 
waste of time and temper for a busy 
executive for whom interviewing candi- 
dates for employment is oftena necessary 
but seldom a congenial task. Specimens 
should normally be restricted to a dozen 
or so, carefully selected to demonstrate 
the candidate’s practical ability and re- 
lated directly to the type of work with 
which his interviewer is concerned. 
They should be mounted on sheets of 
uniform size in a loose-leaf album or 
binder. Charcoal life studies on double 
elephant sheets can be produced later — 
if they are asked for. 

There are few vocations in which a 
command of English does not amply 
repay the effort of acquiring it, and de- 
sign is no exception. Clear thinking is an 
indispensable preliminary to successful 
designing, and the ability to write direct 
and lucid English is the best guarantee 
of a capacity for logical thought. Yet 
how many art schools recognise this, or 
find any place in their curriculum for an 
intellectual approach to design prob- 
lems ? The schools are still dominated 
by the ‘arts and crafts’ mentality, re- 
garding design as an extension of manual 
skill, ynillumined by intelligence. 

Practising designers, when faced with 
a complex assignment, often preface 
their work with a written report, in 
which the problem is analysed, a pro- 
gramme assigned for completion of the 
work,- and the general nature of the 
proposed solution indicated. When a job 
is handled in this way it is almost im- 
possible for misunderstandings to arise 
in the course of the work, or for the 
ultimate solution to prove unacceptable 
to the client. It would be a valuable 
discipline for young designers to master 
this technique, and there is no reason 
why it should not be taught. But clear 
thinking and a command of English are 
not enough: designers must learn how 
to argue. 

The experienced practitioner realises 
that to produce a satisfactory design is 
likely to be the easiest part of his job. 
It is no less important, and often much 
more difficult, to ‘sell’ it to his client. 
He must be, therefore, not merely a 
good designer but also a successful ad- 
vocate — there is little satisfaction in 
producing good designs that are not 
accepted. He must learn how to ration- 
alise an intuitive judgment, and to 


present a case for it with logic and per- 
suasion. Few clients are impervious to 
logical argument; but few designers, un- 
fortunately, resort to it. Those who do 
so are rarely overheard to complain of the 
stupidity of their clients. 

It may be objected that the technique 
of dealing with one’s client comes only 
with maturity, and that it cannot be 
taught. I submit that, on the contrary, 
it can be taught, and that to teach it 
would introduce a salutary breath of 
realism into design training. Some art 
schools arrange for periodic visits by a 
distinguished practitioner, who subjects 
the students’ work to aesthetic appraisal : 
the cold wind of commercial criticism 
should be supplied by corresponding 
visits by a typical client. Industrial 
psychologists in the U SA have devel- 
oped a technique known as the ‘stress 
interview’, during which employees are 
deliberately browbeaten in order to 
measure their resilience. It would do 
the young designer a world of good. 

It is tempting, even, to envisage a 
written examination paper. The obvious 
first question is how to reply when one’s 
client, on seeing a design, immediately 
observes that he doesn’t like it. In this 
situation many young designers would 
say something like this: ‘I’m sorry to 
hear that. Tastes do, of course, differ on 
aesthetic matters. You will appreciate, 
though, that it’s my job to know about 
this kind of thing, just as you know 
about making gas cookers, or custard 
powder. You wouldn’t call in a doctor 
and insist on writing your own pre- 
scription. 1 suggest, therefore, that you 
should defer to a qualified opinion.’ 
This effort, needless to say, earns no 
marks. 

Marks are awarded for the following: 
‘Splendid! A positive reaction is always 
encouraging — it means at least that 
your interest is aroused. You are not of 
course suggesting that because you don’t 
like it, nobody else is going to. You don’t 
even have to like it, because you aren’t 
going to buy the stuff, anyway; you’re 
selling it. Personally I feel that this de- 
sign meets the conditions laid down in 
your brief; but I have, of course, a 
perfectly open mind. Now perhaps we 
could analyse your objections .. .” 

Designers could well regard diplomacy 
as scarcely less important a part of their 
professional equipment than draughtsman- 
ship. When they become so skilled in 
debate that clients in turn have to brush 
up their dialectic, the prospects for the 
progress of design will indeed be bright. 

NORBERT DUTTON 
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